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treaty should be respected as carefully as if our government were dealing 
with the first of European powers (p. 540). In 1881 he was appointed 
minister to Spain with the understanding that he might spend part of his 
time in travel and resign after one year. 

This volume settles for all time that Hamlin spent a long life among 
great men, but that he was not of them. And the painful expanse of 
the narrative, with its exaggerated metaphors, political slang and too 
frequent quoting of damns, and worse, remind one of the remark of the 
countryman when his friend, Franklin Pierce, was nominated for the 
presidency : " Frank's a dern big man up here in Noo Hampshire ; but I 
guess when they come to spread him out over the hull country, he'll be 
poorty thin in places." 



Contemporaries. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. (Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1899. Pp. 379.) 

From the name of its writer, it goes without saying that this book 
will be found delightful reading. But it is more than this. It will have 
to be reckoned with by future students of the literary, poetic, social, re- 
formatory, perhaps even military history of the period it covers. The 
word military is thrown in with a perhaps, solely for the reason that the 
volume contains but one estimate of a soldier, General Grant ; but this 
done in so masterly a way as to draw an authentic portrait worthy to be 
hung up where it will long be seen. 

One great difficulty students of past history encounter is that of get- 
ting at vivid details of the salient characteristics of the eminent men or 
women they are trying to understand, details given by a contemporary 
with an eye in his head, as well also as with a breadth of appreciation, 
an insight, a sense of humor, and a loving charity that will furnish a 
genuinely human portraiture. Such eyes are rare features in the heads of 
writers of memoirs. Too often are their memorial optics so short- 
sighted, long-sighted, astigmatic, or asquint, as to render their pictures 
hardly more reliable than those of a landscape seen through a boggling 
lens of bull's-eye glass. Col. Higginson, on the contrary, has a widely 
sympathetic nature, and is the last man to say, " Because thou art virtu- 
ous, shall there be no more cakes and ale?" which means that he can 
at once enjoy the stern Spartan rigidity and unbolted moral bran diet of 
a William Lloyd Garrison and the exquisite sense of irresponsibility and 
bobolink insouciance of a John Holmes. 

Perhaps the majority of the portraits Col. Higginson paints are those 
of men and women identified with the ' ' Abolition Movement. " " Well, 
what sort of everyday personalities were they ?' ' will ask many a student 
in the future. Let him, for example, turn to the portrait of Lydia Maria 
Child and he will find out — be startled, moreover, at the same time, with 
an insight into New England, its plain people, their struggles and aspira- 
tions, that will make things actualities to him. This is the only way to 
light up history. The abolition agitation was no mere breaking of lances 
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between abstract principles horsed on the air. It was a matter of throes 
and agonies. It was a life and death dead-lock between desperately hu- 
man powers — between dogged materialists and fiery humanitarians, be- 
tween the living issue of man a fawn in the chess-game of political 
ascendancy and man an heir of a divine birthright in God. Here, for 
one, was a woman who felt the issue in every nerve and fibre. But at the 
same time what a hearty, humorous, child-loving, home-brewed, potato- 
paring and prodigally-dispensing millionaire of charity she was. Leave 
out such vital factors in the making of the history of emancipation, along 
with their reaction on duller sensibilities, and what is such history but a 
dry-as-dust compilation ? 

What sort of a man, again, was John Brown of Harper's Ferry? 
Public documents will give one the outward events of such a life. But 
what was he inside ? It is only familiar private records of this kind that 
help one to say. Visit his home in the Adirondack wilderness along with 
Col. Higginson, and the reader will find out ; yes, all the ins and outs 
of so «xceptional a make-up. So throughout the varied range of charac- 
ters whose portraits the writer paints, perhaps with the one exception of 
Walt Whitman, evidently a personal bete noire. The warts are not left 
out, nor are the sitters allowed to strike mock heroic attitudes, nor to 
' ' call up looks ' ' after the manner of the excellent wife of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. A great preacher and platform speaker, like Theodore Parker, 
comes forward in all his admixture of a certain ungainly rusticity with 
dominating power. A magnetic orator, like Wendell Phillips, is pre- 
sented with all the advantages and all the drawbacks inherent in such un- 
stable temperaments. But the individual traits are painted in with a 
brush which mixes its colors as Opie said he did his — "with brains, 
Sir !" — that is, which mixes them with love, insight, breadth of appre- 
ciation, kindly humor, and quick responsiveness to everything noble and 
enkindling. 

The Story of the Civil War. By John Codman Ropes, LL.D. 
Part II. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. Pp. xii, 

4750 

The second volume of this interesting work by John Codman Ropes 
makes good the promise of the first. It is incontestably the most intel- 
ligent as well as the most complete and impartial analysis of the cam- 
paigns and battles of the Great Rebellion, so far given to the world. 
The author has used his abundant materials with all the acumen and skill 
of a trained lawyer and critic and with unerring certainty, in the singu- 
larly clear and succinct narrative, which he has given us. It is only 
when the motives and personal characteristics of the actors in the great 
drama are important factors in determining the course of events that we 
perceive any uncertainty in the story, and this, if a fault at all, is one 
which it is almost impossible for an author, who was not himself a par- 
ticipant in the war, to avoid. Mr. Ropes, however, enjoyed very un- 



